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In  their  campaign  to  improve  living 
standards  and  incomes  in  the  rural  areas, 
farm  and  civic  groups,  development  com- 
mittees and  others  should  look  into  the 
potentials  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

In  some  communities  this  could  mean 
e3q)anding  services  of  a  cooperative  already 
there;  in  others,  forming  a  new  one  to  meet 
local  needs. 

Co-ops  are  an  established  part  of  their 
business  operations  for  about  three  out  of 
five  farmers  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  joined  together  into  these  associa- 
tions to  market  their  products,  and  to 
obtain  production  supplies  and  needed  farm 
business  services. 


WHAT  ONE  CO-OP 
ACCOMPLISHED 


A  local  co-op  creamery  in  Iowa  illus- 
trates how  it  has  increased  the  prosperity 
of  a  small  town,  while  it  has  been  helping 
farmers  more  effectively  market  their 
dairy  products.  This  co-op  employs  45 
people  in  a  town  of  only  350.  Many  of  them 
come  from  the  surrounding  countryside, 
thereby  broadening  the  impact  of  the  coop- 
erative business  to  nearby  communities. 

The  19  trucks  the  creamery  uses  to 
pick  up  milk  and  deliver  processed  dairy 
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products  provide  a  substantial  volume  of 
business  for  the  town's  service  stations. 

The  town  has  no  vacant  apartments  or 
houses,  unlike  many  small  communities 
that  are  losing  their  young  people  to  the 
cities. 

Sales  of  the  co-op  for  1956  totaled 
more  than  $1.5  million  --  with  $1.25  mil- 
lion of  this  going  to  farmers.  By  proc- 
essing the  milk,  the  farmers  in  the 
association  get  an  added  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar.  And  most  of  the  net 
savings  from  operating  their  own  business 
stay  right  in  this  farm  commimity  —  since 
farmers  spend  their  added  income  with 
local  merchants. 

This  creamery  has  helped  build  a 
better  market  for  farmers  by  combining 
with  other  co-ops  in  a  joint  sales  agency. 
The  resulting  association  is  the  marketing 
agency  for  these  local  units  —  one  that 
seeks  to  find  better  outlets  by  selling  a 
quality  product  under  a  well -publicized 
brand,  thus  expanding  their  markets. 

Such  a  combination  of  local  co-ops 
also  helps  these  farmers  get  quality  sup- 
plies at  lower  costs  —  the  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  like  items  that  nm  the  cost 
of  today's  farming  so  high.  Money  saved 
by  this  joint  purchasing  effort  is  an  added 
benefit  to  the  community. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  a 
co-op  has  served  farmers  and  strengthened 
a  local  community. 


HOW  CO-OPS   CAN   CONTRIBUTE 


If  your  community  already  has  a  coop- 
erative, it  can  be  a  valuable  resource  to 
draw  on  in  any  long-range  development 
program.  Its  employees  and  farm  leaders 
usually  have  much  to  contribute  to  com- 
mittees formulating  a  community  program. 
Cooperative  leaders  have  skills  that  can  be 
valuable. 

Most  co-ops  have  worked  out  effective 
ways  to  reach  members  --  regular  meet- 
ings, newsletters,  lists  of  members,  and 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  announce- 
ments. Thus  they  can  offer  a  useful 
channel  of  communication. 

A  co-op,  too,  can  be  encouraged  to  take 
stock  of  its  own  resources  to  see  what 
more  can  be  done.  Perhaps  a  community - 
wide  effort  to  help  provide  capital  for 
processing  some  local  product  might  be 
one  answer.  In  many  areas,  townspeople 
have  helped  raise  the  money  for  such 
expansion  because  they  see  the  value  to 
the  whole  community  of  a  thriving  business. 

Another  asset  to  local  development 
programs  is  the  working  relationships 
cooperatives  have  with  county  agents, 
vocational  agriculture  teachers,  and  farm 
organizations. 

In  many  communities,  for  instance, 
these  farmer  businesses  work  with  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  chapters  by 
helping  boys  set  up  cooperative  projects, 
encouraging  them  to  use  the  existing  coop- 
erative services  in  buying  or  selling  for 
their  school  projects,  and  giving  some  of 
them  work  after  school  hours  or  on  Satur- 


day.  This  helps  develop  business  e^qjer- 
ience  among  the  young  people  and  provides 
a  basis  for  encouraging  themi:o  stay  in  the 
community  after  finishing  school. 

Regional  associations  --  those  made  up 
of  groups  of  local  co-ops  --  can  help  in 
developing  local  enterprises.  The  regional 
associations  could  be  asked,  for  instance, 
to  assign  field  men  from  the  main  office. 
These  men  could  work  in  the  local  area 
to  improve  individual  farmer's  production 
practices  and  to  better  the  operations  of 
the  local  associations.  The  larger  asso- 
ciations have  trained  and  experienced 
staffs  to  do  both  these  important  jobs. 

If  no  cooperative  is  operating  in  your 
commimity,  local  leaders  such  as  members 
of  rural  development  committees  and  other 
area  development  groups  may  want  to 
consider  the  advantages  of  organizing  one. 
These  are  the  usual  steps:  a  group  of 
individuals  must  first  determine  the  need 
for  the  cooperative  by  a  study  of  existing 
markets  and  services.  Then  a  survey 
should  be  made  to  determine  number  of 
probable  members,  potential  volume  of 
business,  and  availability  of  financing  and 
workers. 

Committees  organizing  a  cooperative 
can  draw  on  the  following  agencies  for 
advice  in  making  such  surveys:  county 
agent ...  staffs  of  State  extension  services 
or  agricultural  colleges  .,.  bank  for  coop- 
eratives in  the  region  ...  State  council  of 
cooperatives  ...  and  a  regional  cooperative 
serving  the  area. 

The  new  business  must  be  sure  of 
having  enough  capital.  Some  sources  of 
capital  are  farmers,  local  banks,  banks 
for  cooperatives,  and  the  regional  associa- 
tion. Another  basic  requirement  for  suc- 
cess is  making  sure  you  have  a  good, 
manager  to  run  the  business* 


WHAT  CO-OPS       r\,,,v     V- 

CAN   DO   IN   A  COMMUNITY   PROGRAM 

What  farmer  cooperatives  can  do  to 
help  build  rural  communities  will  depend 
on  what  farmers  raise  and  the  supplies 
and  services  they  need  to  carry  on  their 
farm  operation.  Here  are  a  few  illus- 
trations of  how  cooperatives  have  partici- 
pated in  commimity  growth. 

--  A  group  of  grain  growers  join  to- 
gether to  build  their  own  local  elevators  to 
store  and  merchandise  their  grain.  These 
facilities  help  them  hold  their  grain  off  the 
market  at  harvest  time  for  sale  later  in 
the  year  --  when  prices  may  be  better. 
They  are  also  affiliated  with  a  regional 
cooperative  that  sells  their  grain  more 
effectively  through  terminal  markets. 

—  Fruit  or  vegetable  growers  in  an 
area  pool  their  small  volumes  to  sell  more 
effectively.  Or  they  process  their  own 
products. 

—  Livestock  growers  join  together  to 
set  up  local  auctions,  provide  feeder  calf 
or  feeder  pig  services,  or  get  other  mar- 
keting services  that  bring  in  buyers  and 
improve  prices. 

--  A  small  community  uses  an  artificial 
breeding  association  to  upgrade  its  dairy 
herds  —  another  way  to  improve  production 
and  increase  income. 

—  A  small  feed  mixing  plant  in  a  rural 
community  offers  an  outlet  for  local  grain 
and  lower  costs  for  feed  —  primarily 
through  big  savings  on  transportation. 
Formerly  the  grain  moved  out  in  raw  form 
and  then  came  back  again  as  mixed  feed 
from  some  distance  away. 


—  Farmers  often  get  better  quality 
and  locally  adapted  seeds  by  joining  a 
cooperative  or  a  seed  impTOvement  asso- 
ciation, 

—  In  some  areas  farmers  join  together 
to  get  fire  insurance,  irrigation  and  credit 
services. 

—  Frozen  food  locker  plants  offer 
many  possibilities  for  processing  \0c2d 
products,  both  for  members'  consumption 
and  for  sale  to  local  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  other  outlets. 

—  Farmers  own  34  percent  of  our 
Nation's  forest  area.  These  are  small 
tracts,  averaging  49  acres.  Farmers 
market  products  from  these  tracts  through 
cooperatives  --  products  such  as  pulp- 
wood,  charcoal,  timber,  plywood,  and 
mine  timbers  —  and  get  better  markets  in 
many  instances. 

Cooperatives  such  as  these  have  had  a 
significant  impact  in  many  rural  areas* 
They  have  benefited  the  entire  community. 


FURTHER 

INFORMATION 

AVAILABLE 


In  organizing  and  improving  coopera- 
tives, rural  community  leaders  can  get 
help  from  their  county  agent,  vocational 
agriculture  teacher,  other  cooperatives, 
their  State  department  of  agriculture,  and 
their  State  agricultural  college. 

Basic  information  on  cooperative  organ- 
ization and  operation  is  available  from  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  State  agricultural   colleges.     The 


following  general  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service --^ 

•  Organizing  a  Farmer  Cooperative 
(FCS  Circular  18) 

•  Forming  Farmer  Cooperatives  (FCS 
Educational  Circular  10)  and 

•  Sizing  Up  Your  Cooperative  (FCS 
Educational  Circular  11).  Other  publica- 
tions are  available  on  special  types  of 
cooperatives. 

If  you  want  additional  copies  of  this 
leaflet,  write  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  con- 
ducts research  studies  and  service  activ- 
ities of  assistance  to  farmers  in  connection 
with  cooperatives  engaged  in  marketing 
farm  products,  purchasing  farm  supplies, 
and  supplying  business  services.  The  work 
of  the  Service  relates  to  problems  of  man- 
agement, organization,  policies,  merchan- 
dising, product  quality,  costs,  efficiency, 
financing,  and  membership. 

The  Service  publishes  the  results  of 
such  studies,  confers  and  advises  with 
officials  of  farmer  cooperatives,  and  works 
with  educational  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  others  in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  cooperative  principles  and 
practices. 
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